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" drunk, and the debate then proceeded till about seven
" or half after seven this morning."

Some light is thrown on the reference to Sir J. John- *
stone's being drunk, by a passage in I Wraxall, who says
that Johnstone distinguished himself on the occasion
"by the Spartan force and brevity of his speech." After
listening to Colonel Fullarton for nearly two hours, he said,
ei Every argument confirms rny opinion that the question
" ought to be supported. We have beheaded a king, we
" have hanged a peer, we have shot an admiral, we are now
" trying a governor-general, and I can see no reason why
" we should not put on his trial a judge and a chief
"justice/' Sir J. Johnstone must have been very drunk
indeed if he thought the House of Commons had any-
thing to do with the execution of Charles I., or of Lordw
Ferrers, or of Admiral Byng, or that it was trying Hast-
ings, or that if all that he said was true, there was any
sort of logical connection between its different parts.

The crying is as characteristic as the rest; the men
of those days appear to have had none of the contempt
for the display of emotion which happily prevails now.
Men hardly ever cry or hug each other in public in these
days, but the sentiment which condemns such exhibitions
is modern. 2In his journal of Feb. 8, 1787, Elliot de-
scribes how after his speech in the House of Commons
on the Begum charge, Sheridan was greeted by " all his
"friends throwing themselves on his neck in raptures of
"joy/' and how Burke "caught him in his arms as he
sat down3' after opening the same charge before the
House of Lords.
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